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Lamd,  from  ages  past,  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
wealth,  aind  for  societies  whose  wealth  is  derived  from  agriculture  it  is 
vital  that  land  be  utilized  up -to  its  maximum  capacity.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  that  the  income  that  accrues  from  it  usage  be  distributed  to  a 
large  portion  of  society  as  is  possible.   In  India,  despite  the  fact  that 
approximately  eighty- percent  of  the  population  lives  in  the  rural  areas, 
and  that  agricultural  output  accounts  for  almost  fifty-percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  there  are  glaring  inequalities  within  the  system. 
In  the  past  about  one-percent  of  the  total  population  owned  over  sixty- 
percent  of  the  land,  as  a  result  of  which  there  now  exists  large 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income.  So  Indian  society, 
like  many  other  agricultural  societies ivas  to  face  the  task  of  developing 
a  new  agrariaji  system,  oft«  which  will  provide,  not  only  for  an  increase 
in  agricultural  productivity,  but  for  greater  social  justice  as  well. 

The  history  of  land  reform  in  India  is  wrought  with  many  complexities, 
and  is  closely  related  to  developments  within  its  own  national  history. 
A  brief  overview  of  land  tenure  as  it  existed  before  the  advent  of  the 
British  is  helpful  in  understanding  the  impact  of  the  changes  brought 
about  them. 

Land  tenure  in  pre-Eritish  times  was  based  upon  a  complexity  of 
relationships  arising  out  of  the  equally  complicated  caste  system.  The 
basic  economic  unit  was  the  joint  family,  and  a  village  was  composed  of 
a  group  of  such  fajnilies  united  on  the  basis  of  kinship  ties ^  and  the 
obligations  of  the  caste  system.  Each  village  was  self-sufficient  in  its 
needs,  having  within  its  boundaries  artisans  and  craftsmen,  traders  ar.d 
agriculturalists,  all  bound  by  a  certain  occupational  interdependence. 
But  the  old  Indian  village  system  had  this  singular  characteristic  - 
there  were  no  private  claimants  to  the  ownership  of  land,  as   is  defined 
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by  Western  law.  The  legal  institution  of  "private  property,"  which 
entitles  the  possessor  to  the  right  of  sale,  trajisfer  or  mortgage  of  the 
property,  was  non-existent  in  India.  The  actual  nature  of  land  relations, 
as  it  existed,  is  unclear.  According  to  Baden-Powell,  property  rights 
usually  evolve  through  successive  stages  -  the  first  stage  is, when  land 
is  held  in  common  by  the  whole  group  or  village?  the  second,  when  property 
is  held  by  the  individued  family  and  is  transmitted  through  the  custom  of 
joint  succession  (this  entitles  male  children  to  equal  rights  in.  family 
property),  aind  the  third  axid  final  stage  is^when  the  individual  person 
receives  the  right  to  private  ownership  in  property.^  From  the 
available  evidence  it  appears  as  though  the  second  stage  was  most 
prevalent  in  pre-British  India,  the  third  stage  being  introduced  by  the 
British  themselves. 

Traditionally,  there  were  also  two  types  of  village  organizations  - 
the  "raiyatwari  village"  and  the  "zamindari  village."  The  raiyatwari 
system  of  peasant  proprietors  was  characteristic  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Central  India,  while  the  zamindari  system  of  landlords  vfas  predominant  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  (now  combined  to  form  ihe  State  of 
Uttar  Pradesh),  and  the  Punjab. 

There  are  basic  organizational  differences  in  the  two  types  of 
villages,  which  resulted  in  their  separate  development.   In  the  raiyatwari 
areas,  individual  households  vjers  permitted  to  own  the  lands  they  cleared 
and  cultivated.   Furthermore,  revenue  assessments  and  payments  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  individual  holdings.  Most  importantly,  due  to 
peasajit  ownership  of  property,  the  raiyatwari  areas  did  not  develop  a 

Baden-Powell,  B.H.  The  Land  Systems  of  British  India,  vol.  1 
(Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1 892).  pp.  110-11. 

2  Baden-Powell,  p.  10?. 
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tenurlal  system.  The  zamindarl  areas  did,  however,  develop  a  complex 
system  of  tenures  which  wets  the  cause  of  much  rural  poverty  and  dis- 
enchaiitment. 

The  British  were  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  zamindari 
system  as  it  is  known  today,  and  meuiy  anti-colonialists  like  to  believe 
that  a  large  part  of  India's  a{jrarian  problem  is  a  direct  result  of 
British  interference  in  the  system.  Neale  claims,  however,  that: 

...the  British  did  not  ruin  a  beautiful  society.  What 
they  did  was  to  pull  the  props  out  from  under  a  functioning 
society  without  replacing  the  props  or  building  a  new  society 
on  their  foundations.   It  is  impossible  to  re-establish 
pre-British  India.   It  would  also  be  undesirable.-^ 

Contrary  to  popular  misconception,  the  aamindari  system  was  not  a 
British  innovation.  The  system  had  it  origins  in  the  Moghul  Empire. 
When  the  Indian  princes  were  displaced  by  conquering  Moslem  kings,  it  was 
decided  33  a  conciliatory  measure,  to  employ  the  usurped  "rajas'  as 
revenue  officers  of  the  Emperor,  for  which  duty  they  would  receive  the 
right  to  maJiage  certain  lands.  These  men  were  then  called  "landholders" 
or  zamindars.  According  to  Powell: 


...the  duty  of  such  a  "landholder"  was  strictly  to  gather 
the  revenue  of  the  villages,  and  retain  only  his  own  recognized 
share  of  the  total,  which  was  usually  one-tenth,  besides  making 
other  deductions,  all  exactly  specified  and  accounted  for.  But 
in  tine  the  strictness  was  relaxed,  and  the  'zajnindars'  were 
simply  required  to  make  good  a  lumpsum,  raised  from  time  to 
time,  and  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain.  Under  such  x 
system  oppression  of  the  country  people  was  sure  to  follow.^ 


-^  Neale,  Walter  C.  Economic  Chajige  in  Rural  India.  Lcund  Tenure  and 
Reform  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  I8OO-I955.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1962).  p.  47 

Baden-Powell,  B.H.  The  Land  Systems  of  British  India,  p.  238. 
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Thus  the  system  of  intermediarieSj together  with  its  potential  for 
atuse.was  already  in  existence  when  the  British  arrived.  What  puzzled 
them  most,  however,  was  the  system  of  property- holding  -  tliat  land  could 
be  cultivated  without  being  "owned"  was  inconceivable,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  strictly  delineated  rights  between  landlord  and  tenant  under  the 
feudal  system. 

It  was  as  a  matter  of  expediency  that  the  British  instituted  the 
samindari  system  as  it  is  known  today.  They  retained  the  services  of  the 
original  "lajidholders"  and  assigned  them  the  task  of  collecting  revenue 
on  behalf  of  the  colonial  revemit,  in  return  for  vfhich  they  were  given 
the  legal  title  to  land.  The  original  intentions  of  this  method  were 
were  well-mesLnt,  as  the  British  had  hoped  that  the  zamindars^if  given  a 
valid  stake  in  lauid^ would  take  an  interest  in  its  upkeep  and  the  welfare 
of  the  peasants  who  worked  the  land.  This  would  also  relieve  the  British 
of  such  a  duty.  There  wais  also  ainother  reason  for  gaining  the  support  of 
the  la_ndlords,  one  that  wa5  more  vital  to  the  British  presence  in  India. 
Many  of  the  newly-instituted  zamindars  were  also  ex-princes  who  still 
retained  some  of  their  old  power  and  influence  in  the  rural  areas,  and 
their  ties  with  the  rural  people,  however  tenuous,  were  indispensable  to 
the  new  administration. 

Meanwhile,  many  blunders  were  made  in  conferring  ownership  rights 
to  the  zamindars.  The  British  in  their  haste  to  legalise  property 
ownership, overruled  traditional  and  long-standing  interests  in  land  and 
so  deprived  many  legitimate  claimants  of  their  rights.  The  zamindars, 
who  were  usually  upper  caste  Hindus  and  looked  down  upon  manual  labour 
were  given  a  vested  interest  in  land,  while  the  actual  tiller  was 
consigned  to  the  inferior  Tjosition  of  a  tenant. 
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In  1793f  the  Permanent  Settlement  was  introduced  into  Bengal. 
Baden-Powell  describes  it  main  objective  as  follows: 

The  'Benefits  and  obligations  in  such  an  agreement  or 
contract  were  to  be  reciprocal.  The  government  was  to  have 
someone  who  was  to  be  looked  to  as  responsible  in  person  and 
in  estate,  for  punctual  payment.  The  person  was  to  be  given 
the  means  of  discharging  his  responsibility  by  having  a  secure 
title  to  the  land  for  which  he  engaged.  He  was  to  be 
irremoveable, . .  -5 

The  permanently-settled  areas  would  have  their  revenue  assessments  fixed 
in  perpetuity.  This  was  because  the  British  genuinely  believed  that  if 
the  burden  of  revenue  was  to  be  fixed  permanently,  the  excess  income 
arising  out  of  increased  output, over  time  , would  be  channeled  into 
agricultural  investriient  and  development.  However,  this  was  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  zamindars  would  keep  their  side  of  the  bargain 
without  the  need  for  government  intervention.  The  assessments  were 
based,  not  on  factual  evidence  of  land  size,  productivity,  soil  condition, 
etc.,  but  or:  the  random  estimates  of  the  zamindars  themselves.  This  was 
intended  to  show  {:overnment' s  confidence  in  the  zamindai^'  ability  to 
perform  efficiently  the  task  assigned  to  them.°  Likewise,  the  right  to 
own  property  was  meant  to  provide  added  incentive  to  the  zamindars.  As 
long  as  the  required  revenue  payments  were  made  on  time,  and  general 
improvements  of  the  land  were  taken  care  of  -^.y  the  zamindars  themselves, 
the  colonial  office  felt  its  obligations  had  been  fulfilled.   However, 
the  anticipated  rapport  between  landlord  and  peasant  did  not  materialize. 
The  landlords  usually  demanded  rents  well  above  the  stipulated  amounts, 
and  appropriated  the  excess. for  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  heavily- 

■^  Baden-Powell,  p.  289. 
Baden-Powell,  p.  286. 


taxed  peasants  were  also  left  to  maike  the  necessary  improvements  on  land, 
and  consequently,  very  little  investment  in  agricultxore  was  effected. 
The  tenants  were  also  subject  to  the  threat  of  eviction  for  non-payment 
of  rent , regardless  of  the  circumstances,  and  many  were  evicted  from  the 
land  only  to  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  a^icultura]  labourers. 

The  Permanent  Settlement  was  eventually  revised,  and  in  1822, 
Regulation  VII  was  introduced  into  the  following  areas  -  the  North-lVestern 
Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  Oudh.  In  the  latter,  however,  the  Mutiny  of 
I856  put  an  end  to  the  new  settlement  and  an  alternative  one  called  the 
Talukdari  Settlement  was  devised.' 

The  Temporary  Settlement  system,  as  Regulation  VII  was  also  called, 
sought  to  remedy  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  previous  settlement. 
"The  aim  was  to  restore,  and  even  perhaps  unduly  restore,  the  rights  of 
the  village  owner. "8  The  original  settlement  had  been  responsible  for  the 
"artificial  creation  of  landlords, "^  in  the  ignorance  of  existing  rights 
and  interests  in  land.  Under  the  new  settlement,  a  complete  survey  of 
rights  would  be  conducted  to  determine  the  actual  interests  in  land,  and 
revenue  assessments  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such  features  as 
productivity,  input  costs,  soil  quality,  etc.,^not  on  the  vague  valuations 
of  the  landholders.  These  assessments  would  then  be  renewed  over  a  twenty 
or  thirty  year  period,  and  therefore,  would  not  be  fixed  permanently. 

According  to  Neale,  Regulation  VII  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
new  market  system  in  India. 

■^  Eaden-Powell ,  p.  315. 
®  Eaden-Powell,  p.  302. 
^  Eaden-Powell,  p.  30I . 
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Before  Regulation  VII  the  Company  sissumed  an  English  land 
market,  but  fraud,  ignoreuice,  and  disruption  prevented  anything 
approaching  the  proper  functioninf;  of  a  market.  After  Regulation 
VII  conditions  were  close  enough  to  those  of  a  true  market  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  Indiaji  village  economy,  but  far 
enough  from  those  of  a  true  market  to  prevent  the  emergence  of 
a  truly  Western  system, ^^ 

It  was  during  the  tijne  of  Emperor  Akbar  that  the  practice  of  cash  payments 
for  revenue  vras  introduced.  But  revenue  payments^as  a  part  of  the  produce 
still  continued  until  it  was  finally  discarded  during  the  first  Temporary 
Settlement. ^^ 

V/hile  the  slow  process  of  disintegration  of  the  old  system  was 
taking  place ^the  position  of  the  landlord  vis-a-vis  the  tenant  was  being 
strengthened.   It  was  not  until  the  Bengal  Act  X  of  1859,  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  plight  of  the  peasant. ^^ 

The  Act  attempted  to  give  some  sort  of  tenurial  security  against 
evictioa  and  the  arbitrary  enhancement  of  rent.  It  granted  occupancy 
rights  to  all  tenants  who  had  occupied  the  same  land  for  twelv:.  consecutive 
years  (the  right  of  occupancy  was  heritable,  but  not  transferable).  The 
Act  also  placed  limitations  on  the  right  of  landlords  to  increase  the 
rental  demand  on  their  lands.  Enhancement  of  rent  would  be  justifiable 
only  if  there  had  been  an  increase  in  land  productivity,  or  if  tenants 
had  been  paying  an  amount  below  the  specified  rate.^ 

Whatever  reforms  viere  attempted  during  the  the  time  of  British  rule, 
they  did  not  touch  the  root  of  the  problem,  which  vaz   the  zamindari  system 

Neale,  './alter  C.  Economic  Change  in  Rural  India,  p.  60. 

Baden-Powell  describes  it  as  stage  in  "assessment  rule  development." 
^^  Baden-Powell,  p.  6^1. 
13  Baden-Powell,  p.  6^. 
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itself .  Rent  extortion  ajid  illegal  eviction  were  but  a  few  of  the  ills  it 
produced.  More  importcuitly,  the  majority  of  the  peasants  did  not  have 
ownership  rights  in  land  despite  their  important  contribution  to  the 
^  productive  forces  of  the  economy.  The  system  of  intermediaries  which  had 
developed  during  the  colonial  period  had  caused  much  rural  discontent  with 
the  enlarging  differences  in  wealth  and  income. 

The  problems  facing  India  at  the  turn  of  the  century  were  further 
compounded  by  the  socio-economic  tensions  generated  by  the  First  World 
V/ar.   It^left  to  the  nationalist  leaders  of  India  to  find  a  solution  to 
an  issue  which  was  so  fundamental  to  her  domestic  security.  Thus,  agrarian 
reform  received  considerable  attention  in  the  Congress  movement  for 
independence  during  Ihe  1920' s  and   30's. 

V/ithin  Congress  itself,  the  ^tounger  ajid  more  radical  group  were 
taking  an  increasingly  militant  stand  on  the  question  of  independence. 
They  were  growing  less  and  less  willing  to  accept  anything  less  than 
complete  independence  for  India,  and  at  the  Na^pur  session  of  Congress  in 
1920,  a  resolution  v:as  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  Purna  Swara.i.  So  far 
the  movement  had  been  an  elitist  one,  confined  in  the  most  part  to  a 
group  of  politically  conscious,  upper  class  intellectuals.  But  with 
the  growing  aspirations  of  its  leaders  it  also  became  necessary  to 
increase  the  scope  of  the  ."novement. 

It  was  through  the  diligent  efforts  of  Mr.  Gandhi  that  the  Congress 
became  a  mass-based  struggle,  fighting  not  only  for  political  freedom, 
but  for  economic  freedom  as  well.  As  is  usually  the  case  in  agrarian 
societies,  at  times  of  economic  stress  the  greatest  incidence  of  burden 
falls  on  the  x-ural   sector.   If  carefully  exploited,  popular  discontent 
can  become  a  very  effective  weapon  for  achieving  political  change.  The 
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success  of  the  peasajit  movement  led  by  Mr.  Gandhi, in  Champaran  in  1917i 
whereby  he  was  able  to  obtain  redress  for  dissatisfied  peasajits  working 
on  British  plajitations,  inspired  Congress  to  recruit  rural  support  for  its 
campaign  against  the  British  Raj. 

In  1920,  Congress  Initiated  a  non-cooperatiop  movement  urging 
peasants  not  to  pay  their  rents  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of  their  opposition 
to  British  rule  in  India.  To  the  peasants,  whose  only  contact  with  the 
government  Wcls  throu^^h  the  dreaded  revenue-collectors,  their  immediate 
source  of  oppression  was  seen  as  the  za:nindars  themselves,  and  so  non- 
payment of  rent  was  viewed  as  a  means  of  retaliating  against  their  tyranny. 
The  landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  derived  their  jjower  and  prestige  from 
the  British  colonial  office,  under  whose  authority  they  held  remunerative 
intermediary  rights,  and  were  naturally  unwilling  to  see  the  destruction 
of  a  system  that  benefited  them  greatly.  Congress,  thus,  weis  faced  with 
a  dilemma  -  comprised  of  such  divergent  groups,  a  careful  maintenaince  of 
all  interests  was  essentiad  for  the  survival  of  the  independence  movement. 
In  order  to  present  a  strong  and  unified  front  against  the  British,  it 
wajs  sometimes  necessary  to  compromise  on  the  more  controversial  issues, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  she  did  when  faced  with  the  agrarian  issue. 

Congress  activities  during  the  independence  struggle  reveal  a 
narked  lack  of  consistenco  of  object  and  action.  The  various  campaigns 
it  sponsored  are  a  good  example  of  this,  while  urging  peasants  not  to 
pay  their  rents  in  the  First  Civil  Disobedience  Campaign,  it  also 
hastened  to  assure  the  landlords  that  their  vital  interests  were  not 
being  threatened.  V/hen  peasants  resorted  to  violent  methods  of 
demonstration  the  Cajr.paign  was  e*en  called  off  on  the  insistence  of  Kr. 
Gajidhi,  who  deplored  ajiy  sort  of  violence. 
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The  Congress'  attempt  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Independence 
movement  by  not  appealing  to  favour  any  specific  group,  was  viewed  by 
many  as  an  evasion  of  the  real  issues  at  hand. 

The  election  campaign  of  I936-37  saw  a  split  In  the  Congress  ranks, 
between  the  radical  socialist  element  supported  by  Mr.  Nehru,  ajid  the  old 
conservative  group  of  Gandhlain  followers.  They  even  caime  up  with  a 
separate  election  platform,  one  which  called  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
land  system,  to  be  achieved  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  landlordism, 
the  cancellation  of  rural  debts,  the  vesting  of  land  in  the  tiller,  and 
other  far-reaching  reforms.  The  Socialists  were  strongly  supported  by 
the  Kisan( peasant)  Sabhas,  who  were  now  openly  critical  of  Congress  for 
not  having  lived  up  to  its  promises  of  agrarian  reform.  Vying  for 
support  of  the  landless,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  newly-formed  Indian 
Communist  Party  which  also  promised  to  eradicate  landlordism  and  re- 
distribute lajid  ajnnngst  the  landless.  The  Conservative  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  true  Gandhian  fashion  wauited  change  in  a  more  gradual  and  peaceful 
way.  Naturally,  they  received  the  support  of  the  zamindars,  who  were 
beginning  to  fear  the  increasing  vigour  of  peasant  activity.  The  Congress 
Election  Manifesto  of  I936,  in  contrast  to  the  Socialist  Programme,  was 
very  vague  on  the  agrarian  issue,  dealing  with  land  problems  in  very 
general  germs  and  offering  no  conclusive  measures  for  solving  them. 
Later  on,  however,  the  Agrarian  Programme  adopted  at  the  50th  session 
of  Congress  did  venture  to  identify  the  agrarian  crisis  as  stemming  from 
the  "antiquated  and  repressive  land  tenure  and  revenue  systems. "^^ 


^  Crajie,  Robert  I. 
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It  is  obvious  that  Congress  was  sharply  divided  on  the  issue, land 
reform,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  would  be  carried  out.   It  needed  an 
a^arian  procram  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  masses,  and  yet  it 
was  wary  of  alienating  the  zamindars,  whose  power,  influence,  and  purse 
strings  it  clearly  depended  upon.  And  always  at  the  head  of  its  activities 
remained  the  principal  aim  of  Congress,  which  was  to  achieve  independence 
for  India.  With  this  objective  in  mind,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
de-emphasize  the  agrarian  issue,  aiid  to  compromise  its  word  to  the  peasants 
ctnd  zamindars  alike. 

Independence  cajne  in  the  year  194?,  bringing  with  it  the  exhilaration 
of  victory  for  Congress,  and  freedom  for  the  people.  But  the  new  leaders 
of  India  were  now  faced  with  a  task  of  immeasurable  proportions,  one  which 
included  the  need  to  reorganize  an  agrarian  system  which  had  been  super- 
imposed upon  them  by  the  British.  The  controversy  of  the  pre- independence 
period  was  thus  carried  over  into  the  early  years  of  nation-building. 
The  planning  that  went  into  this  process  of  re- construction  was 
heavily  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  India's  most  prominent  leaders,  Mohandas 
K.  Gandhi  and  Jawahaxlal  Nehru.  Even  though  the  two  men  had  worked  closely 
together  during  the  independence  movement,  they  had  very  different 
aspirations  for  a  new  India. 

Mr.  Gandhi  yearned  for  an  India  of  the  pre-colonial  days.   He 
believed,  like  most  nationalist  leaders  of  his  time,  that  the  traditional 
Indian  village  life  had  been  allowed  to  decay  and  decline  under  foreign 
rule.  Life  in  the  old  village  had  been  simple  and  pure,  untainted  by  what 
he  called  the  curse  of  civilization. 15  The  village  had  once  been  the- 
centre  of  all  activities,  but  was  now  a  place  of  ruin.   Colonialism  had 


15  Gandhi,  M.K.  Socialist  of  my  Concention.  Bombay,  Bharatiya  Vidya 
Bhavan,  I966).  p.  22. 
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dealt  a  blow,  not  just  to  the  moral  values  of  society,  but  to  the  economic 
structure  as  well.  Indiaji  domestic  production  had  been  suppressed  to  make 
room  for  the  narketing  of  foreign-made  goods.   Where  once  self-r.uf ficiency 
was  the  norm  of  the  village,  agriculture  becajiiG  a  worthless  occupation, 
and  the  village  industries  virtually  disappeared.  Mr.  Gandhi  was  convinced 
that  the  cottage  industry  had  to  be  reinstated  to  it  proper  place. 
3wadeshi(meaning,  home-produced)  would  be  initiated  ^/ith  the  Khadi( hand- 
weaving)  movement.  In  Mr.  Gandhi's  scheme  of  things  the  spinning  wheel 
symbolized  the  industry  of  man,  while  the  big  machine  represented  a  tool 
of  exploitation  and  profit-making. 

Mr.  Gandhi's  preoccupation  with  village  industries  was  based  on  a 
feax  that  industrialization  would  make  men  slaves  of  "labour-saving 
machiner."l°  This  view  has  justifiable  support,  particularly  in  the  ca."c 
of  India,  where  a  growing  population  provides  an  ever-increasing  supply 
of  human  labour,  so  that  a  high  level  of  mechanization  could  mean  un- 
employment for  a  large  portion  of  the  labour  force. 

Mr.  Gandhi  was  also  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  peasant-farmer, 
whom  he  referred  to  as  the  "salt  of  the  earth."  V/hile  realizing  that  the 
existing  land  system  v;as  working  against  the  peasant,  he  was  not  in 
favour  of  changing  the  system.   His  solution  to  the  problem  of  zamindarism 
and  similar  class-based  problems  is  embodied  in  the  Trusteeship  Doctrine. 1? 
According  to  this  scheme,  landlord  and  tenant,  capitalist  and  worker  alike 
have  mutual  obligations  towards  each  other.  The  only  difference  between, 
for  example,  a  landlord  and  his  tenant,,  is  a  matter  cf  degree  of  wealth. 


^^  Gandhi,  p.  93. 


17  Gandhi,  p.  222. 
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So  the  rich  must  voluntarily  "become  "trustees"  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Gandhi  believed  that  this  system  of  trusteeship  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  class  conflict  and  violent  social  change.   Change  would  be 
achieved,  instead,  through  accommodation  aiid  cooperation  between  classes. 
In  fact,  he  saw  no  need  for  dispossessing  the  laaidlords  of  their  rights  in 
laJid.   "The  man  who  supplies  brains  and  metal  is  as  much  a  tiller,  as  the 
one  who  labours  with  his  hands. "^° 

Mr.  Nehru  had  vastly  different  views  on  the  subject  of  development  and 
change.  While  willing  to  concede  that  village  uplift  through  the  re- 
activation of  cottage  industries  was  a  prerequisite  to  development,  he 
realized  that  progress  would  require  much  more  than  the  growth  of  small 
industries. 


I  believe  in  industrialisation  and  the  big  machine  and  I 
should  like  to  see  factories  spring  up  all  over  India.   I  wajit 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  India  and  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  Indian  people  ajid  it  seems  to  one  this  caJi  only  be  done  by 
the  application  of  science  to  industry  resulting  in  large-scale 
industrialization.  Quite  apart  from  my  own  desires,  I  think 
that  present  day  conditions  are  bound  to  result  in  the 
progressive  industrialization  of  the  country. ^9 


Just  as  he  realized  that  industrialization  was  both  inevitable 
and  imminent,  he  also  believed,  unlike  Mr.  Gandhi,  that  changes  in  the 
laJid  system  were  very  essential,  and  the  samindari  system  would  have  to 
go.  In  his  presidential  speech  at  Luckjiow,  in  I9361  Mr.  Nehru  observed: 


The  major  problem  of  India  today  is  that  of  the  land  -  of 
rural  poverty  and  unemployment  and  a  thoroai'hly  out-of-date  land 
system.  A  curious  combination  of  circumstances  has  held  back 


•LO  Gandhi,  p.  25O. 

"  Nehru  on  Socialism.   Selected  Speeches  axid  V^ritings.    (New  Delhi: 
Perspective  Publications,   196^),   p.    38. 
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India  dviring  the  past  few  generations  aJid  the  political  aj\d 
economic  garments  it  wears  no  longer  fit  it  and  are  torn  and 
tattered. ^^ 


Throughout  the  struggle  for  independence  Mr.  Nehru  spoke  out  against  the 
■nrevailing  laJ^d  system  aJid  the  need  for  its  reform,  and  even  v;ent  as  far 
as  to  criticize  Congress  for  its  feeble  hamdling  of  the  agraLrian  issue. 

The  land  issue  continued  to  receive  much  attention  in  the  post- 
independence  planning  period,  and  Herillat  notes: 

The  debate  over  property  rights  began  early  in  the 
constituent  body,  even  while  the  terms  of  independence  were 
still  being  worked  out.  The  controversy  was  more  prolonged 
and  acute  than  that  over  any   other  subject  except  the  official 
languages. 21 

In  December, 19U^,  the  newly-elected  Constituent  Assembly  met  for  the 
first  time  to  discuss  the  drafting  of  a  new  constitution.   In  May,  19^7 » 
the  Fundamental  Rights  Subcommittee  headed  by  Mr.  Sardar  Patel  introduced 
the  fixst  draft  on  property  rights,  which  was  then  called  Clause  19.  The 
debate  spaxked  off  by  this  article  raised  many  importajit  issues  at  hand, 
and  served  to  pinpoint  the  areas  of  greatest  disagreement.  The  clause 
states; 


K"o  property,  movable  or  immovable,  of  any  person  or 
corporation,  including  auiy  interest  in  any  commerciaJ  or 
industrial  undertal'.ing,  shall  be  taken  or  acquired  for  public 
use  unless  the  lavj  provides  for  the  payment  of  compensation  fo: 
the  property  taken  or  acquired  and  specifies  the  principles  on 
v:hich  a_nd  the  mamner  in  which  the  compensation  is  to  be  " 
determined. 


20 


Neh.ru  on  Socialism,  p. 82. 


21  Merillat,  H.C.L.  Land  and  the  Constitution  in  India.  (New  York  and 
London:  Clumbia  Unj.versity  Press,  1970),  p.  53 

22  Merillat,  pp.  5j-^ 
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One  of  the  questions,  raised  early  in  the  debates  over  Clause  19. 
concerned  the  wording  itself.  There  was  disagreement  as  to  whether  to 
include  the  word  "just"  or  any  equivalent  of  such,  with  regard  to  the 
term,  compensation.  Some  felt  that  to  include  the  word  "just"  would  make 
the  constitutional  provision  justiciable.  Granville  Austin  quotes  Mr. 
Senegal  Rau,  Constitutional  Advisor  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  as  saying: 

The  Courts,  manned  by  an  irremovable  Judiciary  not  so 
sensitive  to  public  needs  in  the  sociaJ.  or  economic  sphere  as 
the  representatives  of  a  periodically  elected  legislature,  will, 
in  effect,  have  a  veto  on  legislation  exercisable  at  any  time 
and  at  the  instance  of  any  litigant. ^3 

After  much  deliberation  among  Assembly  members  it  was  decided  to  leave  out  the 
word  "just"  since  it  was  naturally  assumed  that  the  compensation  paid  would 
be  fair,  and  more  importatntly ,  to  prevent  unnecessary  litigation  on  the 
issue,  Mr.  Nehru  was  very  firm  on  the  issue  of  judicial  review,  and  said 
that  the  only  justification  for  judicial  inter'/ention  would  be  in  the 
event  of  "a  gross  abuse  of  the  law,  where  in  fact  there  has  been  a  frai  d 
on  the  Constitution. 

Another  area  of  dispute  was  on  the  question  of  compensation  itself. 
Some  felt  that  the  sainindars  deserved  no  compensation  at  all;  others 
believed  that  some  form  of  compensation  was  in  order,  but  were  indecisive 
as  to  how  much,  and  in  what  fcna  it  would  be  paid.   Both  I'r.  Kehru  and 
Ilr.  Patel  were  supposedly  in  favour  of  compensation  which  vras  less  than 
the  market  value  of  tlic  property  appropriated. ^-5 

^3  Austin,  Granville.  The  Indian  Constitution:  Cornerstone  of  a 
Nation.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1966),  p.  8?. 

2^  Herillat,  H.C.L.  Land  and  the  Constitution  in  India,  p.  63. 
25  Herillat,  p.  58. 
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Co-existent  with  the  details  of  the  compensation  issue  was  the 
decision  to  leave  such  matters  as  the  amount  of  compensation  and  form  of 
compensation  to  the  State  legislatures.  The  Government  of  India  Act  of 
1919  had  allowed  for  the  overlapping  of  duties  between  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  Centre.^"  With  the  Governjuent  of  India  Act  of  1935, 
however,  the  various  duties  of  Centre  and  Provinces  became  clearly 
delineated.   "LaLnd  and  acriculture,  as  well  as  taxes  on  land  or  a;jrlcultural 
income,  were  among  the  subjects  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Provinces. "2? 
Among  these  duties  were,  the  right  to  tajc  agricultural  income,  the  right 
to  collect  lajid  revenue,  the  maintenance  of  land  records,  etc. 28  The 
new  constitutional  arrangements  retained  this  existing  division  of  duties, 
ar.d  included  with  it  the  right  to  decide  issues  of  compensation. 

When  a  final  compromise  was  reached  on  the  provisions  of  article  2^1 
( originally  clause  19,  and  later  to  be  called  article  3I),  it  had  two 
important  additional  clauses.  During  the  ensuing  debate  over  property 
rights,  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  intermediaries  had  already  been 
introduced  in  three  states  -  Bihar,  Madras,  and  Uttar  Pradesh. 2?  Jn  order 
to  prevent  any  interference  in  the  passage  of  these  bills,  clauses  4  and 
6  were  added  to  article  24.3°  They  were  as  follows: 

Clause  {k)   -   If  any  Bill  pending  before  the  Legislature  of  a  State  at 
the  commencement  of  this  Ct^iistitution  has,  jifter  it  hi^s 
been  passed  by  such  Legislature,  received  the  assent  of 
the  President,  the  law  so  assented  to  shall  not  be  called 

26  Herillat,  p.  48. 

27  Merillat,  p.  ^^9. 

28  Merillat,  p.  75. 

29  Merillat,  p.  55. 
3°  Merillat,  p.  60. 
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in  question  In  ajiy  court  on  the  ground  that  it 
contravene  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of  this 
article. 31 

Clause  (6)  -  Any  law  of  a  State  enacted,  not  more  than  one  year 

before  the  conunencenent  of  this  Constitution  ...  if 
the  President  "by  public  notification  so  certifies,  it 
shall  not  be  called  in  question  in  any  court  .  .  . 

The  final  draft  of  the  Constitution  was  formally  adopted  by  Parliaunent 
on  the  26th  of  November,  19^+9 •   Hardly  six  months  had  passed  before  the 
constitutional  validity  of  Article  Jl    (as  it  was  numbered  in  the  final 
drai't) ,  was  challenged  in  court.   In  the  Kameshwar  Singh  vs.  State  of  Bihar 
case,  it  was  argued  that  Article  3I  contravened  the  provisions  of  Article 
14,  which  guarantees  that:  "The  State  shall  not  deny  to  any  person  equadity 
before  the  law  or  the  equal  protection  of  the  lavjs  within  the  territory  of 
India. "32 

The  Government  responded  to  this  challenge  by  adopting  the  First 
Amendment.   In  a  new  subsection  to  Article  Jl ,    it  provided  protection  for 
any  law  passed  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  "estates"  as  defined 
by  the  Article.  The  term  "estate"  would  include  such  rights  vested  in 
"a  proprietor,  sub- proprietor,  under- proprietor,  tenure-holder  or  other 
intermediary  and  any  other  rights  or  privileges  in  respect  of  land  revenue. "33 
The  First  Amendment  also  gave  legal  recognition,  with  retroactive  effect, 
to  thirteen  State  laws  concerning  land  reform. 

The  next  objection  to  Article  jl    came  in  1953»  I'his  time  the  issue 
was  compensation.  The  State  Government  of  '.Jest  Bengal  had  acquired  the 
property  of  the  Eaner jee  family  and  paid  them  compensation  under  the 

31  Clause  (2)  is  an  amended  version  of  the  original  clause  19. 

32  Merillat,  pp.  I3O-32. 

33  The  Constitution  of  India.  (Delhi:  Government  of  India  Press,  1958) 
V.   20. 
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provisions  of  the  Bengal  Land  Development  and  Planning  Act  of  19^8,  that 
states  that  compensation  should  be  equivalent  to,  but  not  more  than  the 
market  value  of  the  property  acquired.  The  contention  was  that  the 
property  had  been  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution, 
but  compensation  was  paid  on  the  basis  of  an  earlier  Act,  which  meant 
that  no  account  was  taJ^en  of  the  change  in  the  market  Vcdue  of  the  property, 
The  compensation  was,  therefore,  neither  just  nor  fair,  or  so  the  court 
argued.  -^ 

The  Government  retaliated  with  the  Fourth  Amendment  in  1953.   This 
new  amendment  struck  deeply  at  the  base  of  the  judicial  system  by  declaring 
that  no  law  concerning  the  acquisition  of  estates,  or  the  mauiagement  of  any 
property  by  the  otate  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  void  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with,  or  takes  away  or  abridges  any  of  the  rights  conferred 
by  aJTticle  1^,  article  19  or  article  3l."35 

In  1961,  the  Kunhikoman  case  contested  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"estates"  in  Article  yi ,      The  Ctate  Government  of  l^erala  had  acquired  some 
land  under  the  existing  Madras  Estates  Land  Act  of  I9O8,  in  which  "estates" 
were  defined  as  those  intermediary  tenures  including  zar.indari,  jagirs, 
etc., but  excluded  the  ryotwari  system.   The  Supreme  Court  declared  the 
acquisition  unconstitutional,  because  the  Government  had  acquired  the. 
rights  cf  ryotwari  lands  which  were  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Kadras  Land  Act  of  1908.36 

Again,  as  it  had  done  in  the  past,  the  Government  responded  with  an 
amendment  to  the  article.  What  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  did  was  to  define 

'^   Merillat,  pp.  li+'*-3. 

35  The  Constitution  of  India,  p.  20. 

3^  Merillat,  p.  I85. 
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more  carefully  the  tenn  "estate,"  which  was  then  expanded  to  include,  in 
addition  to  the  original  settlements,  ryotwari  tunures  and  ai'.y  other  land 
"held  or  let  for  purposes  of  agriculture  or  for  purposes  ajicillary 
thereto  .  .  ."^"^  It  would  no  longer  to  possible  for  the  courts  to  dispute 
the  content  of  Article  31,  on  the  basis  that  .any  part  of  it  violated  the 
Fundamental  Principles  declared  in  the  Constitution.  Government's  action 
in  this  instance  was  heavily  critici'-ied  by  th^;  ri{jht-winG  Swatantra  Party, 
which  called  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  a  "lawless  law." 38  They  decried  the 
ease  with  which  Government  was  able  to  amend  the  Constitution  every  time 
a  court  challenged  its  substaJice. 

Just  as  the  Constitution  represented  a  political  consolidation  of 
sorts,  economic  integration  was  to  bo  achieved  through  a  process  of  large- 
scale  planning.  The  concept  of  national  planning  is  a  relatively  new  idea 
for  India,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  had  never  attempted  to 
consolidate  the  economic  processes  of  the  Indian  continent,  being  content 
to  develop  certain  areas,  ie.  the  plantation  sector,  at  the  expense  of 
others.  So,  comprehensive  plarming  and  development  became  a  national 
priority  a_fter  indenendence.  Gunnar  Kyrdal  observes  that  planning,  in 
backward  economies,  is  a  "precondition"  for  development.  Since  most 
newly-independent  countries  are  hampered  by  economic  disabilities  such  as, 
overpopulation,  illiteracy,  unemployment  and  under-employment  of  resources, 
r'.iral  poverty,  etc.,  national  planning  provides  a  means  of  stimulating 
rapid  growth  and  development. 


3'  The  Constitution  of  India. 

38  Lawless  Legislation.  Why  the  Swatantra  opposes  the  17th  Amendment? 
ed.  by  A. P.  Jain.  (New  Delhi:  Swatantra  Party  Office),  p.  8. 

39  Myrdal,  Gunnar.  Asian  Drama.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Poverty  of  Nations, 
abridged  by  Seth  King.  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1971),  p.  1^- 
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rir.  Nehru,  himself,  wzls  a  keen  advocate  of  planning.  He  sav;  in  it  a 
means  of  achieving  the  "socialist"  society  he  had  envisioned  for  India. 
Indian  socialism  has  been  moulded  from  a  combination  of  elements.  Mr. 
Gandhi's  belief  in  socialism  was  rooted  in  an  idealistic  view  of  society, 
where  differences  of  cla^s  and  caste  were  non-existent.   Mr.  Nehru,  while 
recognizing  its  social  aspects,  was  very  interested  in  its  economic 
principles  as  well.   Of  capitjilism,  he  observed: 

...  if  we  survey  the  world  today,  we  find  that  capitalism, 
having  solved  the  problem  of  production,  helplessly  faces  the 
allied  problem  of  distribution  and  is  unable  to  solvp  it.   It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  capitalist  system  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  distribution,  and  production  alone  makes  the 
world  top-heavy  and  unbalaiiced.  ±o   find  a  solution  for 
distributing  wealth  and  purchasing  power  evenly  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ba^ic  inequalities  of  the  capitalist  system  and  to  replace 
capitalism  itself  by  a  more  scientific  system. '^^ 

The  "scientific  system"  he  visualized,  was  the  socialist  system.   In  the 
past,  wealth  and  Income  had  been  concontrated  in  a  m.'.nority.  Under  the 
socialist  s.,'stem  tnese  differences  would  be  wined  out  "hy  a  more  '\iultafele 
distribution  of  we^ilth. 

In  1950.  the  Planning  Commission  '.ras  set  up,  witii  Mr.  Nehru  at  its 
head.  With  the  "socialist  pattern  of  society"  in  mind,  the  Commission 
was  intended  to  formulate  a  process  of  planned  development  on  a  long-term 

A  draft  outline  for  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  v.t.s  put  together  in  1951. 
-  liis  plan  was  to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  plans  wldch  uould  guide 
development  i.n  the  years  to  come.   The  plans  were  not  intended  to  provide 
a  rigid  set  of  rules  by  which  development  would  have  to  abide,  but  were 
instead,  a  framework  through  which  organised  change  could  be  achieved. 


i«ehru  on  socialism,  p.  20. 
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The  First  Five  Year  Plan( 1951-56)  declared  the  two  primary  otjectives 
of  national  planning, which  have  guided  planners  even  up  unto  the  present 
time  -  Lo  increase  agricultural  productivity,  ar.d  to  achieve  greater  social 
justice. 

Since  agriculture  absorbs  almost  seventy-percent  of  the  labour  force, 
and  contributes  to  almost  half  of  the  national  income,  it  was  given  highest 
priority,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  allocation  of  expenditures  in  the  First 
Plan. 

Total    %   of  Total 


Rs .    Grores 

Agriculture  and 
Development 

Community 

361 

17.5 

Irrigation 

168 

8.1 

Power 

12? 

6.1 

Multi-purpose  irrigation 
and  power  projects 

266 

12.9 

Transport  and  Communications 

U97 

24.0 

Industry 

173 

8.4 

Social  Services 

y^o 

16.4 

Rehabilitation 

85 

4.1 

Others 

32 

2.5 

Total 

2069 

100.0 

The  Plan  also  recognised  the  importance  of  land  reform  for  a  successful 
agricultural  prograii.   V/hile  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  intermediaries 
had  already  been  carried  out  in  many  states,  it  was  only  the  first  step, 
albeit  an  important  one.  Due  to  the  lack  of  proper  record-keeping  appa:ratus 
in  most  of  the  states  (the  permanently-settled  ones,  in  particular),  there 
was  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  dispossessed  landlords. 
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The  Planning  Commission  was  also  in  favour  of  ceilings  on  land,  in 
terms  of  future  acquisition,  as  well  as  in  terns  of  recumption  of  land  for 
personal  cultivation.   The  problem  was  in  deciding  the  best  criteria  on 
which  to  bcLse  these  ceilings.   If  the  individual  owner  was  to  be  the  unit 
of  holding,  large  families  would  still  be  able  to  retain  a  substantial 
ajnount  of  their  estates,  and  this  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  re- 
distribution. To  use  the  family  as  a  unit  of  holding,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  restricting  the  amount  held  per  family  could  lead  to  further  cub- 
division  and  fragmentation  of  land.  This  would  only  aggravate  an  existing 
problem,  which  was  the  existence  of  small  and  uneconomical  fragments. 

Land  reform  continued  to  be  a  vital  subject  in  the  Second  Five  Year- 
Flan  (1956-61),  even  though  there  was  a  sliift  in  emphasis  from  agi-iculture 
to  industriaJ  development.  The  allocation  of  expenditure  in  the  Second 
Flan  was  as  follows: 


Agriculture  and  Community 
Development 

Irrigation 

Industry  and  Mining 

Transport  and  Gommunlcatic; 

Social  Scr\'ice£ 

Others 


Despite  the  drastic  reductions  in  crcpcnditure  for  ag:-ri cultural 
development,  the  interest  in  land  reform,  and  tenancy  reform  in  particular, 
continued.   V/hile  legislation  for  impor ing  ceilings  on  future  acquisitions 
of  land  had  been  enacted  in  some  states,  the  Second  Plan  reiterated  the 
need  for  ceiling  laws  in  all  states.  However,  it  left  to  the  individual 


Total       % 

of  Total 

hs.   Grores 

568 

11.3 

913 

19.0 

890 

IR.5 

13C.5 

28.9 

9^5 

19.7 

99 

o.i 
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states  to  decide  the  specific  details  (i.e.  the  size  of  the  ceiling; 
exemptions,  if  any;  the  criteria  used  for  ceilings,  whether  it  was  the  fa.-nily 
or  the  individuatls,  etc.)  of  the  ceiling  laws. 

Both  the  First  and  Second  Pl?nG  stressed  tlie  need  for  rent  controls, 
and  suggested  that  rents  be  fixed  at  the  :ate  of  cne-foiarth,  or  one-fifth 
of  tlie  gross   produce,  i'he  two  Plans  also  encouracjrd  the  setting  up  of 
cooperative  farms,  which  would  help  to  ease  the  problem  of  uneconomic 
holdings,  by  the  voluntary  pooling  of  lands  to  form  larger  and  mere 
economical  units.  These  larger  units  would  then  be  able  to  benefit  from 
scientific  1-mowledge  and  technological  improvements  which  were  not  applicable 
to  smaller  unit. 

The  Third  Five  Year  Plan  (196I-66)  re-stated  the  social  and  economic 
objectives  of  land  reforms  of  the  First  and  Second  Plans,  but  concluded 
that,  "the  total  impact  of  land  reform  has  been  less  than  had  been  hoped 
for,"^^  and  attributed  its  failures  to  "collusion  and  evasion"  in  the 
administration  of  the  reforms.    In  I963.  the  IJational  Development 
Council  ascertained  that  progress  in  the  implementation  of  land  reform 
had  been  slow  and  uneven  in  most  States. ^3  In  order  th  speed  up  the 
process  of  implementation,  a  committee  was  set  up  to  inquire  into,  and 
advise  upon,  the  administration  of  land  reform  in  the  States.   In  I966, 
the  LaJid  Reforms  Implementation  Committee,  a::  it  was  called,  submitted  a 
report  en  the  condition  of  land  reform  in  the  various  States  under  revie'.;. 
The  report  was  not  very  encouraging,  euid  reveals  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  implementing  such  laws. 


^1  The  Third  Five  Year  Plan  Government  of  India.  Planning  Commission, 
p.  221. 

^2  The 'Third  Five  Year  Plan,  p."  221. 

^3  Agricultural  Development.  Problems  and  Perspective.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Ministry  of  Food  £:  Agriculture)  Government  of  India,  p.  32. 
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There  were  sixteen  States  included  in  the  report.  + 
Pradesh,  Assam,  Bihar,  Gujarat,  Kerala,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Madras,  Maharashtra, 
Ilysore,  Orissa,  Pu-.jab,  Rajasthan,  Uttr::  Pradesh,  West  Bengal,  Hiinachal 
Pradesh,  and  Goa.   In  all  of  these  States,  legislation  providinf:  for  the 
abolition  of  intermediary  tenures  had  leen  enacted.   It  was  in  the  area  of 
tenancy  refoms,  however,  that  there  was  insufficient  lecislation,  and  its 
administration. 

Most  States,  except  for  MaiU-as. ,  Punjab,  and  Uest  Ben^-al,  had  rents 
fixed  within  the  limits  recommeJided  by  the  firsL  two  Five  Year  Plans, 
jlowevcr,  actual  rents  paid  in  these  L^tates  vicru  as  hi^jh  as  one-half  of  the 
produce. 

In  all  States,  excluding  Uttar  Pradesh,  resumption  upto  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  and  within  a  certain  time  limit,  was  permitted.  In  most 
cases,  landlords  were  allowed  to  resume  upto  one-bialf  of  the  original 
area  leased  out  to  tenants,  which  meant  that  they  still  had  some  measure  of 
control  over  those  tenants. 

The  lack  of  proper  records  of  rights  was  also  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  successful  implementation  of  the  reforms.  The  Permanently-settled  areas 
i:ere  particularly  vulnerable  to  this,  and  as  result,  there  were  large-scale 
evictions  and  so-called  "voluntary  surrenders"  of  tenants.  One  persistent 
yroblem  is  that  of  siiarecropping.  Sharecropping  is  a  concealed  form  of 
tenancy,  which  is  very  profitable  to  the  lai;dlord,  but  a  cause  of  great 
insecurity  for  the  tenant.  A  share-cropper  is  one  who  pays  for  the  use 
of  the  land  with  a  portion,  usually  large,  of  the  the  crop.  Apart  from 
this  distinction,  he  is  also  not  classified  as  a  tenant,  since  the  owner 


Im"oleTientation  of  Land  Reform,:.  A  Revjew  by  the  L?nd  Reforms 
Implementation  Corjnittoe  of  the  National  Development  Council,  (l^'e.:  Delhi: 
Planning  Commission,  I966) 
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of  the  land  supplies  some  of  the  input  in  the  form  of  seed,  fertilizer,  or 

other,  and  can  declare  3uch  land  as  his  sir  or  khud^-asht.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  tenancy  records  in  most  States,  and  the  poor  administration  of  land 
reforms,  sharocroppinG  has  persisted  on  a  large  scale.   Mot  only  are  the 
sharecroppers  subject  to  exorbitant  rental  payments,  they  are  also  \ailnerable 
to  eviction  or  surrender. 

The  Comraittee  also  found  out  that  proj-ress  in  the  ai-ea  of  consolid.iticn 
of  holdings  has  not  only  been  very  slovf,  some  Litates,  such  as  Himacml 
Pradesh  and  Kerala,  do  not  even  liave  legislative  provisions  for  carrying 
out  consolidation.  However,  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Mysore,  and 
Pajasthan,  some  procrecs  has  been  made  to^.-ard--  nuccessful  consolidaticn. 
It  appears,  through  the  findings  of  the  Land  Reform  Implementations 
Cor.mittee,  that,  though  land  refonn  had  been  initiated  in  most  States,  it 
has  been  neither  uniform  nor  complete.  There  are  many  loopholes  within  the 
laws  themselves,  and  together  with  administrative  laxities,  the  overall 
results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  discuss  very  briefly,  the  course  of  land  reform 
in  Uttar  Pradesh,  which  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  introduce  land  reform 
as  a  step  in  agricultural  development. 

Uttar  Pradesh  is  a  heavily-populated  State  in  Northern  India.   Once 
administered  as  two  separate  provinces,  Oudh  and  the  North-l/estern  Provinces, 
they  were  combined  to  form  one  administrative  unit  called  the  United 
Provinces  (it  received  it  present  name  '..'hen  India  becajne  independent  in  IQ-'^?). 

Uttar  Pradesh  is  a  typical  agrarian  l^tate,  with  about  eighty-percent 
of  its  population  living  in  the  rural  areas.   Its  prcdominar.tly  agrarian 
economy  is  characterised  by  low  agricultural  output,  low  capital  invest- 
ment, an  outdated  technology,  and  very  little  industr.  The  ills  of  its 
agricultural  system  have  been  imputed  to  the  former  zamindari  system  which 


^^^rwmtmiimrm  .i.iii  ■v.iiii  luiu 


developed  under  the  British. 

V/ith  the  politicization  of  the  masGcs  durinc  the  indenendcnce  move- 
ment, there  was  an  increasing  awareno.-.s  amonc  the  poasaj  ts  of  their 
disadvantageous  economic  status.   In  Lryin£^  to  ;aln  the  support  of  the 
largely  i"ural  populace  of  India,  the  Congress  .nadc  promises  to  reform 
the  prevailing  agrariar  system.   I.'aturally,  the  zanindars  v;ei-e  dismayed 
at  the  Congress'  new  stance.   As  far  back  as  I93O,  the  U.P.  ILamindars' 
Association  had  expressed  its  concern  about  Congress*  policy  of  non- 
cooperation,  and  civil  disobedience,  since  a  show  of  opposition  to  the 
British  by  the  peasants,  was  also  a  direct  blow  to  the  authority  of  the 
::anindars,  wiio  were  being  employed  by  the  colonial  off  ice.  ^-5 

Despite  the  underlying  tensions  within  the  Congress  movement,  the 
elections  of  I936  witnessed  an  overv/helming  victory  for  the  Congress. 

V/hen  the  U.P.  State  Congress  took  office  in  1937,  it  attempted  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  promises  made  to  peasants  during  the  independence 
campaign. 

In  its  very  first  year  of  office,  U.P.  Legislative  Assembly 
introduced  the  U.P.  Stay  of  Proceedings  (Revenue  Courts)  Act  was 
introduced.  The  Act  provided  for  the  stay  of  proceedings  against  tenants 
who  had  rent  in  arrears  to  their  zamindars,  and  consequently  had  lawsuits 
pending  before  then. .  The  original  Bill  was  fiercely  opposed  by  the 
sammdars  vrho  claincd  that  they  had  already  made  the  necessary  revenue 
payments  to  Government,  amd  would  therefore  stand  to  lose. 

In  1939,  the  U.P.  Tenancy  Act  was  introduced.  According  to  Neale, 
the  Act  had  great  significance  for  many  reasons. 


^5  Crane,  Robert  I.  The  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  Indian 
Agrarian  Problem.  1919-1939.  Diss.  (New  Kavpn=  YpIp  llni v^t-q.. ty  Vr-^.^^ , 
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...  it  v;as  enacted  by  stn  elected  legislature  whereas  cdl 
previous  tenancy  and  land  revenue  laws  had  been  imposed  by  the 
British;  it  took  a  long  step  toward  the  abolition  of  a  rental 
market  for  land;  and  it  reversed  the  previous  policy  of 
encouTcLging  creation  of  sir  land  ov/er  which  the  proprietor 
exercised  all  rights  of  ownership. ^° 

■I' he  Act  affected  the  rental  market  for  land  by  impoEing  upon  it 
certain  restrictions  on  the  sub-letting  of  land.   "The  right  to  rent  was 
restricted  both  in  regard  to  who  could  rent  and  hov;  often  the  ssone  plot 
could  be  let  or  sublet. "^7  Certain  tenants,  including  occupauicy,  ex- 
proprictary,  amd  hereditary  tenants,  were  permitted  to  sublet  land  upto  a 
five-year  period,  while  others  were  restricted  to  one  year.  '''     The  Act 
also  prevented  axi  increase  in  the  amount  of  sir  land  held  by  any  one 
owner  -  the  existence  of  sir,  itself,  was  major  source  of  tenurial 
exploitation.  Tenemts  who  worked  on  such.laiids  were  usually  subject  to 
rack-renting  and  the  threat  of  eviction.  By  restricting  the  amount  of  sir 
land,  it  wsls  hoped  that  it  would  ease  some  of  the  tenurial  abuse. 

V/hile  the  Tenancy  Act  of  1939  was  intended  to  improve  somei-'hat  the 
position  of  the  tenant,  it  was  not  meant  to  effect  ajiy  major  change  in 
the  form  of  landholding.  Crane  quotes  the  Advocate  General  of  U.P.  as 
saying: 


There  is  no  question  of  the  trainsference  of  private  property 
to  ownership  of  the  State.  There  is  nc^extinction  of  proprietciry 
rights  or  any  other  rights  whatsoever. 


^8 


This  hasty  reassurajice  to  the  zamindars  of  U.P.  indicp.tes  the  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  maJce  any  drastic  changes  in  the  land  system  at  the  tine. 
Tb^t  unpleasant  task  was  left  to  the  State  government  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

^   Neale,  Walter  G.  Economic  Change  in  Rural  India.  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1962).  pp. 107-8. 

^7  Neale,  p.  108. 
48 
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In  Aufjust  19^6,  the  L'.P.  Lccislative  Ascerr.bly  appointed  a  conimittee 
to  prepare  for  the  abolition  of  intennediarlcs.   Its  most  convincinc 
ar^junent  for  abolition,  says  Heale,  lay  in  the  recognition  of  an  out-dated 
system  of  tenure,  in  which  the  most  important  fi^jure,  tl.c  tenant-cultivator, 
lacked  the  material  incentives  to  maxinisc  production.   Hot  only  v:ac 
ovinership  denied  to  the  tenant,  he  was  also  subject  to  a  rental  narl'.et 
which  was  controlled  by  the  samindar  as  we].l. 

The  Committee  also  claimed  that  the  zrjnindari  system  was  forcing 
the  State  to  lose  revenue.  Even  though  tena:its  had  been  paying  increased 
rents,  the  actual  revenue  received  by  government  liad  decreased  over  the 
yeai^s.  '9  It  was  obvious  that  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  was  being  siphoned 
off  by  the  ::arriindar3  to  augment  their  own  private  incomes,  since  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  funds  had  been  used  -^or  agricultural  improve- 
ments. 

The  samindaxi  system  within  itself,  vfas  a  source  of  disparities. 
In  a  sample  survey  of  samindari  households  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  Singh  and 
Misra  found  that  ■zamindari  rights  were  vested  mostly  in  the  upper  and 
the  intermediate  caste  Hindus  or  in  the  Muslims.  The  lower  caste  Hindus 
were  seldom  admitted  to  it, "-5^  Thus  it  appears  that,  about  one  half  of 
the  total  samindari  area  was  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  castes. -^^   If  caste 
was  one  so-arce  of  differentiation,  wealth  and  income  was  another.  Only 
about  three-percent  of  the  zafriindari  households  had  estates  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  acres,  and  an  even  smaller  percentage,  about  0.5/^,  owned  lands 


"^'5  Singh,  Ealjit  and  Shridhar  Hisra.   A  Study  of  Land  Reforms  in  Uttar 
Pradesh.  (Honolulu:  East-Uest  Press,  1964),  p.  I3. 


50  Singh  and  Misra,  ?.  31. 

51  Singh  and  Hisra,  p.  23. 
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in  excess  of  five  hundred  acres. 52  This  inequality  between  zajnindars  was 
evident  In  the  size  of  sir  and  kliud};asht  held  by  them.  It  w;ls  found  that 
the  smaller  zamindars  had  r  mailer  rreas  of  ci  •,  aid  v;cre,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  cultivate  a  Greater  portion  of  it.  Tlie  opposite  ii:  truo  for  tht 
larger  landlords,  who  cultivatc^d  a  smaller  pcrcentr^'o  of  th-ir  sir,  while 
letting  out  the  rest  to  tenant:;. 

On  the  recomjncndation  of  the  U.P.  Z;unir.d?jri  Abclitiun  GoMmitteo, 
the  U.P.  Zauiindari  /abolition  and  Land  Reforms  Act  was  drafted.   It  is 
significant  that,  at  the  very  sane  time  that  the  Bill  was  introduced,  a 
debate  was  racing  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  over  the  provisions  of 
Article  3I . 

The  U.P.  Zamindari  Abolition  Act  of  I95I  made  inroads  into  the  old 
system  of  land  tenure.   Its  principle  aim  was: 

.  .  .  the  abolition  of  the  Zamindari  system  which  involves 
intemediaries  between  the  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the 
State  in  the  Uttar  Pradesh  and  for  the  acquisition  of  their 
rights,  title  and  interest,  and  to  rcfor/the  law  rolatin,-  to 
land  tenure  ...  52 

The  land  thus  acquired  was  to  be  vested  in  the  State  government  in  u-hom 
all  ownership  rights  would  then  remain. 

The  Act  also  recognized  tliree  types  of  tenure,  where  previously  there 
had  been  numerous  others.   Bhur.idhari  rights  would  be  given  to  the  cx- 
zamindars,  who  were  allowed  to  keep  their  old  sir  lands  under  the  new 
tenure.  Bh^omidhar  rights  could  also  be  purchased  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  ten  times  the  annual  rent  paid  to  gcvernmcnt.  The  rights  of  bhmidhar 


Singh  and  Hisra,  p.  28. 

The  Uttar  Pradesli  Zamindari  Abolition  and  Lgnd  Reforms  Act,  1950. 
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cntitled  its  possescor  to  absolute  control  over  his  land,   .he  second  tj'pe 
of  tenure  vras  z i rdari .  A  cirdar  had  permanent  and  heritable  rights,  but 
lacked  tlie  rieht  of  trcUisfe_-ability.   He  aJLro  !  ad  cortrtin  ri.'strictionc  on 
the  use  of  his  land  -  it  could  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  or  animal  husbandry.   He  v:as  a'' so  l.T-.blo  to  be  ejected  fron 
his  land..   The  third  type  of  tenure  v:a5.  :in   infcrldi-  one:  cr.lled  as  ami,  v.'hich 
uas  I'icritable,  but  i;as  neither  permanent  nor  tranrfcrablc. 

The  Act  also  provided  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  zamindars, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitutional  cuarnjitecs  of  Article  3^ •   Compensation 
uas  to  be  determined  on  the  bas.is  of  the  rross  and  net  assets  of  the  sarrdndar, 
taj-.inc;  into  consideration  such  thin(js  as,  outstaridinc  revenue  payments, 
cesses,  etc,  and  was  to  be  paid  in  the  ca.sh  and  ,'3nvernment  bonds.   Tor 
the  dispossessed,  sma.ll  zamindars  (those  with  revenue  payments  below  ?.z'. 
10,000)  rehabilitation  grants  based  on  need  would  also  be  avrarded. 

In  order  toencourage  rural  development,  the  Act  provided  for  the 
institution  of  a  Gaon  Gam.aj,  "which  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and,  subject 
to  any  other  enactment,  vested  with  the  capacity  of  suin^  and  being  sued  in 
its  corporate  nar^e  of  acquirini;,  holding,  administering,  and  transferring 
property,  both  movable  and  immovable,  and  of  entering  into  contracts. "5-^ 
A  Gaon  Sab  ha  would  be  in  charge  of  administering  the  ar.^as  vested  in  the 
Gaon  SaTiaj,  such  as,  forests,  public  wells,  IsJicr-,  arable  land,  etc.,  and 
•.;ould  be  responsible  for  such  duties  as,  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
the  development  of  cooperative  farming,  and  cottage  industries, 
consolidation  of  "holdings,  etc.  A  Gaon  Panchayat  would  be  formed  emd 
vested  vjith  juridical  powers  relating  to  land  matters. 


■5^  The  U.P.  Land  Reform  Act  of  1950. 
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ihe  Act  also  encouraged  the  creation  of  cooperative  settlements, 
whereby  ten  or  nore  bhunidiiars  or  sirdars,  vdth  at  leaist  thirty  acres  of 
land  anons  ther.selvcs,  cculd  voluntarily  cncaico  in  cooperative  farminc. 
In  order  to  facilitate  such  cooperatives,  the  rovcrnment  offered  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  fomi  of  free  tcclinical  juivicc,  eaisy  credit  facilities, 
lower  revenue  payments,  and  similar  concessions. 

-'he  U.F.  Zamindari  Abolition  Act  wcu:  succeeded  by  two  other  important 
legislative  measures  -  the  U.P.  Consolidation  of  Holdinfjs  Act  of  1953 1  3^"^ 
the  U.r.  Imposition  of  CeillnGS  on  Land  Holdinco  Act  of  I96O. 

The  Consolidation  Act  of  1953,  which  requires  compulsory  consolidation, 
appears  to  have  been  very  successful.  Ey  the  middle  of  the  ihird  Five 
Year  Flan,  over  half  the  area  designated  area  liad  been  consolidated,  and 
helped  to  reduce  fragmentation  by  almost  eighty- per cent. >5 

In  1961,  the  U.F.  Imposition  of  Ceilings  on  Land  Holdings  Act  was 
implemented.  Forty  acres  of  fair  quality  land  was  to  be  the  maximum  amount 
of  lend  allowable  per  family.  iio\;ever,  for  families  exceeding  five  members, 
eight  acres  for' each  additional  member  over  five  was  to  be  allowed. 5^ 
I^-.emptions  would  also  be  allowed  under  certain  conditions  -  land  to  used 
for  industrial  pur;<oses,  leind  belonging  to  a  religious  or  charitable 
institution,  land  being  used  as  plantations  for  tea,  rubber,  and  coffee,  etc. 
All  lands  in  excess  of  the  ceilings  would  bo  retained  by  the  ::tate,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  any  -..-ay  the  State  tiiought  fit.  According  to  the  Commission 
on  the  Implementation  of  Land  Ficform,  about  four  thousand  tenure-holders, 
out  of  a  total  of  eight  thousand,  liad  been  brought  under  the  ceiling  law. 
The  Committee  also  noted,  however,  that  payment  of  compensation  h^d  been 

■55  Planning  Conmicsion.   Implementation  of  Land  Reforms,  p.  133' 

5^  Cingh  a;id  Kisra,  p.  96.  Also,  "fair  quality  land"  was  land  which 
had  a  hereditary  rate  of  PiS.  6,  or  more. 


The  actual  impact  of  Isind  reform  has  not  been  as  powerful  as  might 
have  been  expected.   On  the  surface  things  appear  to  have  changed  -  in 
particular,  the  class  of  sanindars  is  cone.  V/here  once  there  was  a  complex 
pattern  of  tenures,  today  only  thj-ee  are  officially  recognized.  In  fact, 
Cingh  and  Misra  charge  that  little  has  actually  changed.  The  pattern  of 
landholding  is  similar  to  what  it  was  in  the  pre-abolition  days.  Just 
as  samindari  rights  v;cre  verted  in  the  upper  castes,  so  is  bhumidliari 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  minority.  This  is  not  surprising  since 
bhumidhari  rights  wore  first  given  to  the  expropriated  aamindars,  who 
uere  then  allo\fod  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  original  sir  and  Idiudkasht 
lands  under  the  ncvj  tenure.  Bhiir.idhari  rights  v;cre  also  offered  to  anyone 
vjilling  to  pay  a  purchase  price  of  ten  times  the  j  and  revenue.  Very  few 
peasants  could  cifford  the  necessary  cash  required  for  possession  of  this 
superior  tenure.  Consequently,  the  bhumidhari  tenure  is  restricted  to 
those  already  having  a  significant  source  of  weailth. 

Singh  and  Misra  also  found  that,  the  rents  paid  by  the  bhumidhars 
are  considerably  less  than  those  paid  by  sirdcirs.  "The  sirdars  thus  in 
practice  continue  to  pay  as  land  revenue  to  the  Government  what  formerly 
they  paid  as  rent  to  the  zamindars.  Therefore,  samindari  abolition,  as 
far  as  the  rental  burden  is  concerned,  has  brought  little  relief  to 
them."-''  Bhumidhars  are  also  privileged  to  hold  substantial  estates,  in 
comparison  to  the  sirdars  and  asamis,  and  this  is  inspite  of  the  ceiling 
lav.'s.  Since  large  families  are  entitled  to  possess  land  over  the  IL^it  of 
that  normally  allowed,  this  means  that  there  is  less  land  available  as 
surplus,  for  distribution  among  the  landless. 

^'7  Singh  and  Misra,  pp.  13^1-5. 
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In  trying  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  lauid  reform  in  India,  one  might 
be  inclined  to  say  that  it  has  had  but  qualified  success.  The  abolition 
of  intermediaries  has  been  confirmed  on  paper.  Some  twenty  million 
peasants  have  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  State.  Yet,  t..e 
power  of  the  landlords,  is  only  slightly  tarnished.  Accordinc  to  ThoTi^-s 
Metcalf : 


.  .  .  the  zamindars  still  exercise  considerable  influence 
in  Indian  rural  society.  Indeed  so  firmly  based  is  the  loceQ 
position  of  many  of  these  men,  and  so  widely  spread  their  net- 
work of  contacts  and  influence,  that  the  fate  of  the  various 
development  schemes  now  being  hawked  about,  and  the  shape  of 
rural  political  life  as  well,  depend  to  a  sui^jrising  extent 
on  the  attitude  of  the  zamindars  towards  them, .and  on  the  nature 
of  their  involvement  in  them. 5° 


Marcus  Franda  describes  a  similar  situation  existing  in  the  State  of  Bihar, 
where  "big  landholders  have  assured  their  political  support  by  alliance 
with  armed  gangs,  some  of  them  created  by  the  landholders  themselves. "59 
Of  all  the  zamindars,  however,  those  who  managed  to  come  out  aliead, 
financially,  as  well  a-s  socially,  were  the  zamindars  of  middle-sized 
estates.  The  large  landowners,  due  to  their  excessive  wealth  and  social 
exclusivity,  had  been  made  remote  from  the  ruraJ.  sector,  and  were  not 
equipped  to  meet  the  oncoming  changes.   Ihe  smaller  zajnindar,  likewise, 
lost  not  only  his  source  of  economic  and  political  power,  but  suffered 
a  loss  of  social  status  as  well.  Those  wb.o  survived  the  onslaught  have  of 
necessity,  taJcen  a  keener  interest  in  agricultural  activities. 

-he  implementation  of  tenancy  reforms  has  been  haj:ipered  by  numerous 


5^  lletcalf,  /homas  R.  "Landlords  without  Land:  The  U.P.  Zamindars 
-oday."  racific  Affairs,  Vol.  ^0.  I967.   p.  6. 

59  Franda,  Harcus.   India's  Rural  Development.  An  Assessment  of 
Alternatives. (Bloomington,  London:  Indiana  Univ.  Press,  1979)  p.  239- 
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Iristltutional  and  administrative  impediments.  Rents  continue  to  be  hlch, 
despite  the  stipulation  in  both  tYii   First  and  Second  Flans,  that  rent  should 
not  exceed  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce.  The  celling  laws 
have  not  been  effective,  because  cf  the  largs-  cale  transfers,  evictionr., 
and  voluntary  surrenders  made  in  ajitlcipation  of  the  reform  laws.  Moreover, 
however  ntrincent  the  ceiling  1 iws  mlcht  be,  there  just  is'nt  enough  land 
to  bo  dictributcd  to  every  ellgib]e  household.   It  was  assumed  that  with  the 
abolition  of  intermediaries,  the  ;  ub-letting  of  property  to  tenants  would 
be  made  more  difficult.  On  thn   contraLry,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  sharccropping,  aji  insidious  form  of  tenancy,  which  encourciges 
the  exploitation  of  the  tenant. 

ihcre  is  one  sector  of  the  rural  economy  which  continues  to  have  an 
undefined  status  in  the  new  system.  This  is  the  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  which  performs  a  vital  role  in  the  countryside,  aind  yet  has  no 
corresponding  security.   Ironically,  the  growth  of  the  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  was  a  consequence  of  the  British  land  policy  at  the  time.  When 
conferring  ownership  rights  on  the  samindaxs,  many  legitimate  rights  in 
land  were  overturned,  and  peasant-proprietors  became  landless  tenants  over- 
night. Uith  the. growth  of  the  big  zamindari  estates,  the  landless  peaisants 
were  able  to  sell  their  labours  for  a  small  fee.  V/ith  the  abolition  of 
intcrncdiaries,  and  the   brcakin^  up  of  these  larj.e  estates,  agricultural 
labourers  once  acain  found  themselves  without  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Despite  the  promises  of  government  to  re-distribute  land  to  the  landless, 
there  is  an  increasin, -  number  of  dissatisfied  agricultural  labourers  to 
whom  upward  mobility  has  been  denied  for  so  long. 

Land  reform,  as  it  was  originally  conceived  of,  was  to  assist  in 
removing  all  impediments  in  the  v;ay  of  agricultural  development,  ilas  land 
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refom  fulfilled  its  objective  of  achieving  an  increase  In  agricultural 
production,  and  rrcaLcr  cocial  juctlce.  Many  believe  ttiat  lajid  reform  by 
Itself,  is  inpotcnt  to  deal  with  the  problom  of  raislnc  productivity.  :but 
the  psycholoGica]^  aspects  of  "land  to  the  tiller"  have  both  social  and 
political  appeal.  It  provides  an  incentive  to  thr  farmer,  and  a  platform 
for  the  politician.  Ey  the  mid  1960'g  planners  ro;LLi'..ed  that  land  lecislation 
vfould  have  to  be  surplenented  witli  scientific  and  technological  facilities. 
The  Intensive  Afjricultxural  Development  Program,  or  "Package  Program"  of  I965 
was  an  effort  to  spe^d  up  the  process  of  development,  -he  Green  Revolution 
strategy  was  to  increase  food  production  throu^j.h  the  use  of  hich  yielding 
seed  varieties.   : hus  there  has  been  a  shift  in  policy  from  an  emphasis 
on  land  reform  per  se,  to  a  scientific  appraisal  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
development.  The  heyday  of  land  reform  is  in  the  past  as  it  is  submerged 
In  the  haste  to  achieve  more  rapid  growth  and  development.   It  cannot  be 
considered  as  being  a  total  failure,  but  rather,  as  an  old  tool  which  is 
is  no  longer  fit  to  be  used. 
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